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KENSINGTON’S NEW LIBRARY 


Rm am new Central Library, opened by H.M. 
The Queen Mother, on 13th July, may well be con- 
sidered as an outstanding addition to the public libraries 
of this country. Its completion, at a cost of about 
£800,000, brings to fruition many years of effort by 
members of the Council of the Royal Borough. The 
architect is Mr. E. Vincent Harris, R.A., known for his 
work at Bristol, Manchester, Exeter, St. James’s Palace 


and Whitehall. 

The new building is the largest 
municipal library in the London 
area and is the first part of a pro- 
ject for a complete Civic Centre. 
It is built on a scale which may be 
described as grandiose. It consists 
of a central block 130 feet long by 
60 feet wide, with wings at each 
end 30 feet across and varying 
between 75 and 100 feet in length. 
The exterior is constructed in 
specially hand made red brick and 
Portland stone. The two main en- 
trances are at the east and west 
ends of the north front with access 
via massive brick and_ stone 
porches. Two large pieces of sculp- 
ture, depicting Chaucer and 
Caxton, are mounted in decorated 
roundels over the doors in the 
porches. These are the work of 
Mr. William Macmillan, R.A., 
who also designed the large gilded 
statue on the north side of the 
roof and the lion and unicorn (dis- 
played as the privilege of a Royal 
Borough) which stand on high 
stone pillars on the south front. A 
lawn, cut off by a wall in natural 
stone, extends the whole length of 


the building beyond the broad 
stone and asphalt wall on the 
north front and large stone-en- 
closed flower beds run along the 


whole of the south front. Sloping 
concrete and mastic drives are 
built on the east and west sides of 
the building to give access to elec- 
trical and engineering installations 
and to provide accommodation 
for delivery and staff vehicles. A 
number of teak seats are provided 
on the north balustrade and 
lawns, and there is ample accom- 
modation within the entrance 
arches for young children to be 
left in safety. 


(Continued on next page) 


View from North West Corner 
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There are six floors. Stack space 
is provided by two large basements 
with additional storage accom- 
modation on the lower ground 
floor. The storage capacity allows 
for about 500,000 volumes and the 
capacity of the whole building 
about 600,000 volumes. An ar- 
chive room, constructed to comply 
with the regulations for a de- 
signated manorial repository is 
provided in the east wing of the 
upper basement. A specially built 
photographic room stands in part of 
the west wing of this basement, and 
is equipped with full facilities for 
microfilming and other means of 
photo-copying together with equip- 
ment for making micro-tape cards, 
enlarging and developing all kinds 
of photographic material, and the 
usual methods of reflex copying. 

The centre of the Lower Ground 
Floor contains the additional 
storage accommodation referred 
to above and this area is flanked 
on the north and south sides by 
various administrative offices, 
cataloguing area, cataloguing 


machine room, general office and 
telephone exchange. The east 
wing contains a workroom equip- 
ped for repairs and simple bind- 
ing, a book delivery area and 
sorting space, and the Chief 
Librarian’s office suite. The west 
wing is occupied by a lecture 
theatre for 165 people. The lecture 
theatre is sloped, panelled in 
walnut veneers, carpeted through- 
out and provided with cinema 
type seating, a dark acoustic tiled 
ceiling, indirect lighting, and a 
large projection room with facili- 
ties for light and sound projecting. 
The platform of the lecture theatre 
can be extended by opening huge 
sliding doors to take in a meeting 
room at the rear as a large stage. 
A small fully equipped kitchen 
opens off the meeting room and 
can be used for the provision of 
light refreshments. 

The west wing of the Upper 
Ground Floor contains a modern 
Children’s Library holding from 
5,000-6,000 volumes, with refer- 
ence facilities for young students 
and a specially designed fitment to 
displays for very young children. 


View from South East Corner 





This wing is lined throughout w; 
Doulting stone, with illuminat 
showcases built in. The furnitu 
is made of brass inlaid Gha 
mahogany, with cork display p: 
els running the whole length of : 
shelves. Window seats are p: 
vided, as well as tables and cha 
in the Children’s Reference s 
tion. 


MUSIC LIBRARY 


A Gramophone and Mus 
Library is temporarily set up 
the vestibule between the Child 
ren’s Library and the Adu! 
Lending Library. This is fitted 
with specially designed furnitur: 
and counter and equipped with an 
acoustic booth and other devices 
for sound and light testing. It w:!! 
provide accommodation for some 
of the music literature and minia- 
ture scores and about 6,000 
records. 

The entire centre of the Upper 
Ground Floor is occupied by the 
spacious Adult Lending Library, 
which is 100 feet long, 60 feet wide 
and 20 feet high. The bookcases 
here are also made of Ghana in 
laid mahogany, incorporate in 
direct lighting troughs in their 
tops and will hold 25-30,000 vol- 
umes. The walls are covered with 
acoustic tiles, with a magnificent 
applied gold and black cornice 
running their whole length. The 
decorative veneered supporting 
columns are a notable feature o 
this room. Seats are built in at the 
foot of the eight 13 foot high 
windows, to avoid unnecessar\ 
clutter of chairs on the floor: 
specially made unit, incorporati' 
catalogues, shelves and des} 
stands in the centre, to provide 0: 
the spot assistance to readers. 

The east entrance hall is als 
lined with Doulting stone, wi! 
built-in illuminated display cas 
as in the other wing. A finc 
carved inscription from Prover 
will be noticed above the entran 
to the main staircase. The ch 
purpose of this hall is to deal w 
the issue and return of books, a! 
a large service fitment construc! 
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in inlaid mahogany mounted on 
marble and enclosed by glass in 
silver bronze screens, stands in the 
centre. The fitment includes a 
small office area for the reception 
and registration of readers. There 
is a novel form of return counter 
by which returned books are dis- 
posed of immediately by a gravity 
chute, falling to the book delivery 
area on the floor below. At the 
south end to this hall behind clear 
glass screens, set in gold covered 
frames, is a large office which 
accommodates the Readers’ Ad- 
visory service, and the office of 
the Lending Librarian. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The whole of the First Floor is 
devoted to reference service. The 
west wing contains three special, 
or privileged, study sections, in 
which scholars engaged in long 
term studies, will be accommo- 
dated in comfort among book- 
shelves displaying the Library’s 
special collections. The main 
Reference Library is situated in 
the centre of this floor and is a 
superb example of walnut panel- 
ling. It is 100 feet long, with each 
side divided into alcoves and has 
a shelf capacity of 30,000 vol- 
umes. Comfortable seating for 
106 readers is provided. Natural 
lighting is derived from side and 
clerestory windows. Artificial 
lighting by shadowless illumina- 
tion, and besides the ceiling lights 
there is also indirect lighting from 
troughs in the top of the floor 
bays and at the base of the cleres- 
tory windows. All the furniture on 
this floor is made in English and 
African walnut with formica wear- 
ing surfaces where required. Fa- 
cilities for microfilm viewers and 
other up-to-date devices is pro- 
vided and a specially designed 
service counter with built-in fit- 
ments stands in a vestibule at the 
east end of the room. The east 
wing contains a Periodicals Room 
and additional reference services 
and this area may eventually be- 
come a business or commercial 





reference library. At the south end 
of the east wing there is a large 
and suitably equipped reference 
office and workroom. 


STAFF FACILITIES 


The second floor consists of the 
tops of the east and west wings, 
each of which has an area of 
3,000 square feet. The Library 
staff rooms are situated in the east 
wing and the Council has made a 
special effort to provide well and 
even lavishly, for the staff. The 
staff equipment includes a refrig- 
erator, electric cooker, foam rub- 
ber armchairs, bookcases, formica 
occasional tables, coffee tables 
and a wide range of utensils. A 
large women’s rest room contains 
foam rubber couch, built up with 
chairs on the television seat prin- 
ciple, a divan bed for temporary 
“casualties”, bookcase, rug and 
so on. Individual lockers are pro- 
vided for all members of the staff. 
Some parts of this floor are loaned 
temporarily to two other depart- 
ments of the Council, until more 
suitable accommodation can be 
found for them. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Apart from the main entrances 
on the north there are two en- 
trances on the south front for 
staff and administrative use. Ac- 
cess to all parts of the building 
provided by two main staircases 
on the north side, two staff stair- 
cases on the south, and interior 
steel staircases in the lower floors. 
Two automatic lifts are provided 
at the east and west ends of the 
south side, each with a capacity 
for seven passengers or half a ton 
of goods. An electric book lift 
runs between the cataloguing area 
and the bookstacks. Very full 
telephonic communication has 
been installed with a large GPO 
switchboard and an automatic 
internal exchange. Loudspeakers 
are installed in the bookstacks as 
well as telephones in order to 
overcome the absorption of sound 
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WORK STUDY IN 
THE LIBRARY 


At the NALGO Summer School 
in Cambridge next September 
courses are being arranged in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Industrial Administration of the 
University of Manchester on work 
study and clerical methods study. 
The resident tutors will include a 
number of those who were en- 
gaged last year on a work study 
project dealing with library prob- 
lems. The full course is from 12th- 
22nd September, but it is possible 
that, in addition, a shorter course 
might be organized for library 
staffs, from 17th-22nd September. 
The Education Officer, NALGO, 
8 Harewood Row, London, 
N.W.1, would like to hear from 
any librarians interested to receive 
further information. Please write 
before 31st July, indicating maxi- 
mum period of availability. The 
inclusive cost of the course is £2 
per day, including day of arrival 
and departure, and most local 
authorities grant financial assis- 
tance. 


by books. Heating is by means of 
an electrode boiler, feeding large 
glass fibre sealed storage tanks 
which discharge hot water at low 
pressure. A novel feature is the 
Frenger system of aluminium 
ceiling panels which give convec- 
tion heating over all the public 
rooms. A large ventilating plant 
forces in filtered air (warmed in 
winter) and exhausts stale air. The 
Lecture Theatre is fully air con- 
ditioned and the humidity in the 
bookstacks is controlled. The 
artificial lighting is of a very high 
standard throughout the building. 

To sum up, this large—indeed, 
majestic—building is a worthy 
example of municipal achievement. 
Its construction, its lavish furnish- 
ing and equipping, point encourag- 
ingly to the future of library ser- 
vice in the London area and per- 
haps throughout the country. 
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The National Diet Library of 
Japan, with the help of a grant 
from the U.S. National Science 
Foundation, is planning to pub- 
lish an English edition of its 
monthly /ndex to Periodical Arti- 
cles, Natural Sciences Section. The 
English version of this compre- 
hensive index to Japanese scien- 
tific publications will be arranged 
by subjects with full bibliographi- 
cal details for each article. Each 
issue will be of approximately 170 
pages. 
- * 

Portable bookcase display units, 
each holding about 40 selected 
books on New Zealand, and in- 
corporating coloured photographs 
of North and South Islands, are 
being lent to public libraries by the 
New Zealand Government Office 
in London (Public Relations 
Branch, 415 Strand). The books 
are for loan to readers in the 
usual way and additional copies 
will be provided if the demand on 
the stock of a unit is heavy. Units 
have been borrowed by Norwich, 
Cardiff, Leicester and Westmin- 
ster and other libraries including 
Belfast, Aberdeen and Southamp- 
ton are booked to receive them. 


* * * 


A grant of £8,000 has been 
made by the National Council of 
Social Research to Cape Town 
Public Library for the revision and 
supplementing of Sidney Mendel- 
ssohn’s South African  Biblio- 
graphy, published in 1910. 

The project will be carried out 
in co-operation with the Library 
of Parliament and the University 
of Cape Town and, it is hoped, 
with all other libraries in the 
country with substantial Africana 
collections. It is hoped to fill many 
of the gaps in the 1910 edition and 
to take this supplement to 1925; 
after this date the published bib- 
liographical sources are too num- 
erous and are easier to handle and 
locate. 


BRIEFLY 


The editor of the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification reports that an 
analysis of the sales of the 16th 
edition shows that Dewey is used 
in 75 countries. Excluding U.S. 
territories and U.S. deposits in 
foreign countries, 100 or more 
copies of the 16th edition are 
located in Australia, Canada, 
India, the Union of South Africa 
and U.K. 

+ * * 

Commercial Motor for 10th 
June, pp. 640-41, carries a short 
description of the factors con- 
cerning the design of a mobile 
library (“ . . . wheelbase, turning 
circle and available power are the 
most important requirements . . . 
Cab seats can reverse to form 
office chairs and cupboard space 
designed as a wardrobe and wash- 
basin unit . . . Children and the 
elderly will use the vehicle in much 
the same way as a bus... ”). 
There is a list of 20 or so builders 
of mobile libraries. 

* * * 

Five members of Essex County 
library staff are to make one- 
month exchange visits with librar- 
ians from Scandinavia this year. 

* * * 

Public libraries at Danville, 
Virginia (U.S.A.) are to be closed 
because a Federal Court ordered 
the town council to admit Negroes 
to the same rooms as white 
readers. In a referendum, the 
townspeople voted two to one in 
favour of closing the libraries 
rather than allow integration. 

* * * 

The Polish Library in London 
has given 3,500 arts and sciences 
books valued at about £1,900 to 
Hertfordshire’s county technical 
library service. Bromley have de- 
clined an offer to receive a regular 
supply of books in Polish because 
the demand for literature in that 
language is negligible. 

* * * 


Bowbanks, 
children’s 


Miss Margaret 
twenty-one year old 
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librarian at Dartford (Kent), has 
been appointed chairman of Bex- 
ley Council of Youth for the next 
12 months. 
* * oe 

The L.A.’s Carnegie Meda! 
for the most outstanding child- 
ren’s book of 1959 will be pre- 
sented during the Scarborough 
Conference, in September, to 
Miss Rosemary Sutcliff of Wal- 
berton, Sussex. Reporting the 
award, the local papers reveal 
that Miss Sutcliff, who is 39, has 
been an invalid all her life, has had 
dozens of operations and spent 
years in bed or in a spinal chair. 
Her books are written with hands 
that are badly crippled. Miss 
Sutcliff said of the award: “‘It is 
something I have dreamed of for 
years.” 

* * 


Adam the Gamekeeper 


A contributor to Field and Stream 
suggested to its editor that the 
magazine needed a section on new 
books. The editor commissioned 
him to select a good outdoor book 
and write a review. This was what 
he offered: 

“Although written many years 
ago, Lady Chatterley’s Lover has 
just been reissued by the Grove 
Press. This fictional account of the 
day-by-day life of an English 
gamekeeper is still of consider- 
able interest to outdoor-minded 
readers, as it contains many pas- 
sages on pheasant raising, the 
apprehending of poachers, ways 
to control vermin, and other 
chores and duties of the profes- 
sional gamekeeper. Unfortun- 
ately, one is obliged to wade 
through many pages of extraneous 
material in order to discover and 
savour these sidelights on th 
management of a Midland shoot- 
ing estate, and in this reviewer : 
opinion the book cannot take the 
place of J. R. Miller’s Practica/ 
Gamekeeping.”’ (From the Librar 
ian of Toledo public library, 
Ohio.) 

















GERMAN LIBRARIANS VISIT ENGLAND 


“WELSH BOOKS COUN- 


ERR Horst Ernestus, Secretary of the German Public 
Libraries Association (Deutscher Biichereiverband) 
accompanied by two State Librarians from Schleswig 


Holstein, Herr Wilkens and Dr. Weimar visited English | 


libraries during April and May. 


In an interview, Herr Ernestus noted some of his impressions of 
English public libraries. His command of English includes characteristic 
English understatement, for he said that ‘“‘we are not too much im- 
pressed with buildings’, but greatly impressed by the organization of 
public libraries and services for readers. In the German Federal 
Republic, opening hours are restricted and by comparison with the 
United Kingdom, stocks in public libraries are small. He was particular- 
ly impressed with the organization of Rural Mobile Library Services, 
for in Germany the service is restricted to urban areas. They also 
visited Herefordshire County Library. 


He admired our Public Refer- 
ence Libraries, such service being 
almost unknown in Germany 
where there are usually only small 
collections of mainly quick refer- 
ence works. Inevitably, the pro- 
vision of light fiction in English 
public libraries was mentioned, 
Herr Ernestus explaining that in 
Western Germany somewhat 
higher levels in the selection of 
fiction were maintained. Herr 
Ernestus believed that the pro- 
fessional Librarians in Western 
Germany were better employed 
than in this country. There, the 
employment of library clerks has 
freed them for purely professional 
duties. Readers’ advisory services 
in the United Kingdom did not 
appear to be given the priority 
they were in Germany. In the past, 
the German public library has 
been regarded as purely an edu- 
cational institution, but with the 
rapid spread of open access in 
Germany since the end of the war, 
there is now more emphasis on 
advisory work and a broadening 
of the public library’s duties. 

Herr Ernestus also gave some 
information on the Arbeitstelle 
fiir das Biichereiwesen (Bureau 
for Public Library Service) which 
was created in 1958. This receives 
an annual Federal grant of 
D.M. 25,000. Grants from the 
Lander which it is hoped will 





eventually total D.M. 16,000 as 
well as a grant from the German 
Public Libraries Central Pur- 
chasing Organization (Einkaufs 
zentrale) and contributions from 
individual public libraries. Early 
fears of a central organization 
having the task of assisting the 
development of libraries have 
now disappeared. The Bureau 
has special Commissions which 
deal with particular library prob- 
lems, e.g., library buildings and 
mobile libraries. 

Herr Ernestus stressed the value 
of the interchange of ideas be- 
tween different countries. The 
influence of American, English 
and Scandinavian public library 
services on the newly developing 
German public libraries is most 
marked, particularly in the matter 
of open access lending libraries. 
Germany, on the other hand has 
been able to contribute to public 
librarianship through the great 
deal of experimental work which 
has gone into the many new public 
library buildings erected in the 
last 10 years, and in this connec- 
tion he stressed the value of a 
recent German book on Public 
Library Buildings: Werner Mevis- 
sen Biichereibau: Public Library 
Building which has both English 
and German text and is based 
on extensive study of public 


library buildings. 
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CIL FLOP DEPLORED 


Failure to take concerted action at 
the recent Cardiff conference 
meant that a fine opportunity has 


| been lost to encourage the publica- 


tion of more books in Welsh. This 
opinion is expressed in the latest 
annual report of the city librarian 
of Bangor, Mr. W. J. Jones. 

The report describes the move 
to establish a Welsh Books Foun- 
dation for the purpose of fostering 
and assisting the publishing of 
Welsh books (see Liaison, Octo- 
ber, 1959). “Judging from the 
number of authorities represented, 
hopes were raised that there 
seemed a reasonable chance that 
here at last a concerted effort 
would be made to solve this 
national problem. It was found 
with increasing dismay that once 
more, as so often in the past, 
action was taken which would 
prevent some of the authorities 
represented from helping in any 
way ...A duly authorized con- 
ference of Welsh authorities, if it 
agreed on action directed towards 
aiding Welsh publishing, would 
experience little difficulty in chang- 
ing the present law in this matter.” 
Mr. Jones felt sure that no 
Government would refuse to con- 
sider concrete proposals to assist 
literature in the vernacular. 

“We Welsh people have missed 
the boat because we cannot agree 
amongst ourselves on concerted 
action to defend our language,” 
says the report. 


Bath Success 


A small success is recorded in 
a regraded post at Bath. The 
long-standing dispute between 
Bath Corporation and NALGO 
and the Library Association has 
resolved itself into the post of 
Senior Assistant now redesignated 
Chief Assistant Librarian and 
regraded from APT II to APT III. 





SCARED OF LIBRARIANS 


Admission at first Social Sciences Conference 


It has become almost a platitude that subject literature and documen- 
tation are vital to the scientist and technologist. Since the war the 
importance of information in scientific research has always been good 
for a headline. By comparison, the appeal of the social sciences is less 
urgent and in consequence we have heard less, and probably know 
less, of the techniques used by social scientists studying their subject 
literature. As an attempt to correct this position, the Reference, 
Special and Information Section held a one-day conference in London 
on Ist June, to hear three social science research workers describe their 
subject and the manner in which they use their literature. 


Mr. D. G. McRae (London 
School of Economics) pointed out 
the difficulties of determining the 
changing boundaries between sub- 
jects and of the constant and vary- 
ing influence of the basic Philo- 
sophy; of the spilling over into 
science, as instanced by psy- 
chology and anthropology. This 
had resulted in the social sciences 
being badly served by the well- 
known library _ classifications 
which dispersed those subjects and 
sub-groups the researcher needed 
to have in closer relation. Law, 
for example, impinges on all 
branches of the social sciences. In 
contrast with the natural sciences, 
there was often a need to study 
the growth of the literature of a 
topic in the social sciences, and an 
even greater need for the primary 
sources and for historical source 
material—the social scientist 
needs to go back much further in 
time. The speaker did not com- 
plain of a shortage of new publi- 
cations: he described the multi- 
plicity of journals as a “menace” 
and he suggested that there was 
now a need for evaluative ab- 
stracts in these fields. 


New Concept of Information 
Service 

To Mrs. Jean Floud (London 
Institute of Education) the possi- 
bility of “information service” in 
the social sciences was an entirely 
new concept. The idea of the 
librarian acting as an information 
officer, she said, had never occur- 
red to her; she was always glad to 
hear of new publications but saw 





the librarian in the role of cus- 
todian. She had become accus- 
tomed to working unaided by any 
information service. In her view 
(which presumably would not be 
popular with the information- 
scientist school) the social science 
research worker would not want 
any pre-digesting of his material 
by an information officer: the 
specialist in these fields, said Mrs. 
Floud, wants to read the literature 
and to be left to make his own 
assessment of its importance to 
him. 


Doubts on Technique 

Both Mrs. Floud and the next 
speaker, Mr. J. Sharpe (London 
School of Economics), were 
agreed that in any case social 
scientists viewed librarians with 
feelings approaching fear. Both 
research workers and students 
were reluctant to display an ignor- 
ance of their literature and of 
library methods, such as the use 
of catalogues. Here Mr. Sharpe 
recalled Mr. McRae’s remarks on 
the shifting boundaries between 
subjects and in view of this he 
doubted the value of subject cata- 
logues. But behind the specific 
objections, there is the repulsion 
from techniques which is tradi- 
tional in British academic circles. 
In Mr. Sharpe’s view libraries in 
the social sciences should try to 
achieve the right atmosphere— 
courteous staff, a good stock, 
clear guiding, simple catalogues, 
an attractive interior to the library 
—at the expense, if need be, of the 
techniques. Despite all the hue 
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and cry over speed being the 
essence of the supply of material 
to the technical man, librarians 
did seem to ignore the fact that 
the social scientist often needed 
his material rapidly, too. The 
ponderous slowness with which 
the inter-library loans system so 
frequently operated very often 
made obtaining books this way 
useless to the social scientist. In 
particular, there was need to 
speed up the loan service between 
provincial university libraries. 


Signposting Literature 


The discussion ranged wide: 
over the nature of information 
service; on the need for detailed 
catalogues for information re- 
trieval, but with the recognition 
that they are probably a librarian’s 
tool; on training students to use 
their libraries and on the in- 
adequacy of the stock of many of 
them. P. R. Lewis’s recently pub- 
lished Guide to the literature of the 
social sciences was acknowledged 
to be a good first attempt of its 
kind and was an indication of the 
way in which librarians could help 
to organize and signpost the 
literature. 

Summing up, Professor C. 
Madge (Birmingham University) 
said that the opening-up of the 
subject which had been achieved 
by the conference should be deve- 
loped by further discussions be- 
tween the research workers and 
the librarians who are in the field 
together. It was clear, he said, that 
the social scientist should seek the 
collaboration of the librarian and 
that, in turn, there should be more 
help forthcoming from the librari- 
an. The curious revelation at the 
conference that in the social 
sciences the librarian was regarded 
almost with fear made it particu- 
larly necessary that there must be 
more training of students in the 
use and understanding of libraries ; 
and this could only be done by the 
librarian. 

The fuil account of the confer- 
ence is to appear later in the 
L.A. Record. 











M.Ps Seek Government 
Intentions on Roberts 
Proposals 


On 26th May, Mr. Braine (Essex) 
asked the Minister of Education 
to take into account the views ex- 
pressed by the Urban District 
Councils Association before he 
implemented the recommenda- 
tions of the Roberts Committee. 
Mr. Braine hoped it was still 
government policy to devolve 
authority on the lower tiers of 
local authority and he said there 
were many authorities in the 
country with populations near, 
and perhaps under, 50,000, which 
had the will and enthusiasm to 
become library authorities. 

Sir David Eccles replied that he 
would take these comments into 
account and that he was now 
beginning his conversations with 
the interested associations. 

In a written reply to a question 
by Dr. D. Johnson (Carlisle), on 
2nd June, Sir David said that the 
Government agreed in principle 
with the proposal of the Roberts 
Committee that the Minister of 
Education should assume a gen- 
eral responsibility for the over- 
sight of the public library service. 
No Minister had powers of this 
kind at present, but he had al- 
ready announced that the Govern- 
meni accepted the need for legis- 
lation in this field. 





Eleanor Farjeon’s Gift 


Hampstead Library has just 
published a hand list of the 96 
books written by Miss Eleanor 
Farjeon (or with which she has 
been associated) and presented 
them to the library. Miss Farjeon 
has lived in Hampstead for 40 
years. The chronological list is 
arranged in four sequences: works 
by the author; music by the 
author; works by the author in 
collaboration; works to which the 
author has contributed forewords. 





MORE TIME TO 
READ 


FrRoM Ist September, readers in 
the Newcastle City Libraries will 
have four weeks instead of two in 
which to read books without hav- 
ing to return them to the City 
Libraries, but they will no longer 
be able to renew loans by post or 
telephone. This change will par- 
ticularly benefit those who live 
some distance from a library. 

Fortunately, most popular 
books can be read in a fortnight 
and in order to continue to pro- 
vide a reasonably speedy service 
to as many readers as possible, the 
fourteen day period of issue will 
be retained for books already re- 
served by other readers. A fort- 
night will also continue to be the 
standard period of issue from 
children’s libraries. 

At the same time, the fines rate 
will be changed. After Ist Septem- 
ber readers will have to pay one 
penny a day if a book is kept 
overdue. However, this will in fact 
be a benefit to people who are 
only one day overdue in returning 
books. The new fines rate will also 
apply to reserved books if retained 
beyond fourteen days. 

The Libraries Committee also 
have under consideration the pos- 
sibility of introducing a new 
method of issuing books from the 
Central Lending Library, based 
on punched card machinery. This 
cannot possibly be introduced for 
another year at least but careful 
consideration has already been 
given to the changes which would 
be involved. 





NORWICH LIBRARY 


Construction work on the new 
Central Library for Norwich, 
costing £275,000, will commence 
on Ist September; completion is 
hoped by September 1962. The 
library will incorporate a 
memorial room to American air- 
men who lost their lives on war- 
time missions from local aero- 
dromes. 
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OFF-PEAK TV 
TRANSMISSION OF 
DOCUMENTS 


A speaker at the 50th conference 
of the Commonwealth Press 
Union, held in London during 
June, suggested that the idea of 
distributing newspapers to homes 
by wire or radio must have grow- 
ing attraction with steadily rising 
transport costs and traffic prob- 
lems. 

Pointing out that it was tech- 
nically quite simple now to pass 
the printed word over the tele- 
phone in the home without dis- 
turbing its normal use, the speak- 
er, Mr. J. R. Brinkley of Pye Ltd., 
added: “It is certainly a simple 
matter to use the idle time on 
television channels during the 
hours of the morning to transmit 
a complete newspaper.” The main 
impediment to exploiting this at 
present was the cost of the receiv- 
ing printer, but Mr. Brinkley 
suggested that suitable machines 
at acceptable cost might be de- 
veloped within ten years. 





Low-priced books for 
overseas 

At Question Time in the House 
of Commons on 20th June 
Mr. R. Allan, speaking on behalf 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster said that the Advisory 
Committee on the Selection of 
Low-priced Books for Overseas 
had now agreed a provisional first 
list of titles. The views of H.M. 
representatives overseas were 
being obtained on which of these 
titles were likely to be most suit- 
able for particular territories. In 
reply to complaints about delay 
the Minister said that the time 
taken in selecting titles had not 
been wasted, for many practical 
arrangements with the publishers 
and distribution agencies had been 
dealt with during this time. 

The need to ensure that some of 
the books provided should be 
written in English easily under- 
standable to foreign readers had 
been kept in mind from the outset. 





FACSIMILE 
GUTENBURG BIBLE 


ANAL preparations are now under way for the publi- 
cation of the second Gutenberg Bible facsimile ever 
to be produced. This edition, by Pageant Books, Inc., 
U.S.A. is proceeding according to schedule; first copies 
will be available later in the year, but the entire limited 
edition of 1,000 sets will not be completed until early 1961. 


The entire graphic arts field was explored, to discover methods and 
materials which would assure the most faithful reproduction possible. 


The Pageant Gutenberg Bible will be issued in two volumes, 12 ins. by 
184 ins., and will weigh a total of forty pounds. Illuminated in all the 
original colours, including gold, the set will be entirely hand-bound by 


master craftsmen. 

Two printing processes are 
employed. The 97 illuminated 
pages are being done by five- 
colour process, sheet-fed gravure, 
to assure true and careful re- 
production of the many subtle 
colours on the original leaves. Gold 
is widely used, and is protected 
from discoloration by an under- 
coat and an overcoat of lacquer. 
To guarantee richness and fidelity, 
each colour is fed through the 
press seven separate times. The 
remaining pages, 1,185 of type 
alone, are being printed by photo- 
lithography in three-colour line 
reproduce faithfully the rubrication 
to which enhances the black letters. 

Various printing processes were 
tried before the above-mentioned 
were chosen as yielding the best 
results. Even then, careful testing 
was necessary. Gold presented a 
special problem. After several 
experiments, a golden-bronze 
powder proved most satisfactory. 
Tests in a tarnish machine gave 
rise to a special process, employing 
protective lacquers, to protect the 
metallic powder from harmful 
chemical reactions. The process 
inks were tested as well, in a 
fadeometer for 200 hours, equiva- 
lent to 200 days of exposure to 
direct June sunlight. Both the 
colour inks, containing the most 
permanent pigments available, 
and the lacquer-protected golden 
bronze, should last the life of the 
book. 


It will be luxuriously bound in 
half leather (top grade cow-hide) 
with 24 carat gold stamping. The 
sides, suitably decorated, and 
marbleized end papers will add 
to the richness of the volumes. 
Printed sheets will be hand-folded | 
and hand-sewn on tapes with 
strong Irish linen thread. The 
spine of each book will be re- 
inforced with a tough, flexible 
canvas which will have five-inch 
extensions inserted and glued into 
split boards. Every phase of the | 
production process will be meticu- | 
lously done by master hand crafts- 
men who are determined to make 
this monumental work a crowning 
achievement of the binder’s art. 

There is a special prepayment 
price of $500. After September 
15th the cost will be $600. A full 
leather edition may be had to 
order at a prepayment price of 
$650 or regular price at $750. 


Anglo-Scandinavian 
Exchange Scheme 
The County Libraries Section is 
again arranging exchanges of staff 
with Scandinavian countries. Two 
Swedish Librarians who are to 
visit England this year are Mrs. 
Ulla Wilhsson and Mrs. Estrid 
Larsson. The two English Librar- 
ians who have been selected to 
visit Sweden are Miss I. M. Black- 
wood (Shropshire) and Miss A. G. | 
Theakstone (Lancashire). 


Malaya Library 
Association 


Mr. W. J. Plumbe, F.L.A., 
Librarian at the University of 
Malaya in Kuala Lumpur, has 
been elected President of the 
newly-formed Malaya Library 
Association. 

He writes that a notice has just 
been received from the Register of 
Societies, Federation of Malaya, 
stating that the Library Associa- 


| tion of the Federation of Malaya 


has been registered. 

The Register would be pleased 
to transmit any communications 
concerning development of 
libraries, to the Malayan Govern- 
ment. As soon as possible the 
Register is to urge the Govern- 
ment: 


| (a) to establish and maintain a 


full public library service for 
all communities throughout 
the whole of Malaya, inclu- 
ding the rural areas which are 
now to be rapidly developed. 
to establish a national library 
(possibly in association with 
the University of Malaya in 
Kuala Lumpur). 

To promote the establishment 
of a school of librarianship 
which is now urgently needed. 


Accrington Changes 
A large-scale scheme of altera- 
tions at the Accrington Central 
Library, costing £4,000 has just 
been completed. The main features 
include the extension of the Lend- 
ing Library by reducing the size 


of the Reading Room. Both 
departments have been modern- 
ized by introducing fluorescent 
lighting. 

The counter has been re- 
planned and its enclosure made 
the focal point by providing a 
canopy to carry light fittings. 
Similar treatment has been given 


| to the Enquiries Desk. There has 
_ been extensive provision of new 
| shelving and both rooms have 


been decorated in a modern 


colour scheme. 
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